THE AMERICAN NOVEL

contemporary again; Elinor Wylie turned from verse to prose
with Jennifer Lorn; W. E. Woodward's Bunfc brought the
word debunk into currency; Ludwig Lewisohn in Don Juan
undertook to naturalize and transvalue the legend in a mod-
ern story; Ben Hecht roved like a reporter through 1001 After-
noons in Chicago. This was the year also of Robert Nathan's
The Puppet Master, Carl Van Vechten's The Blind Bow-Boy,
Willa Gather's A Lost Lady, and Fannie Hurst's impas-
sioned Lummox.

In 1924 Ring W. Lardner collected the best of his short
stories in How to Write Short Stories (with Samples); Glen-
way Wescott in The Apple of the Eye wrote of rural Wiscon-
sin with a sharp though comprehending exactness; Carl Van
Vechten in The Tattooed Countess dealt with the dreary
years of a heroine retired to a town in Iowa. In 1925 John
Erskine humorously reworked a Greek theme in The Private
Life of Helen of Troy, and Robert Nathan reinterpreted a
Biblical character in Jonah; Scott Fitzgerald's The Great
Gatsby had a bootlegger for a hero, and DuBose Heyward's
Porgy was concerned with the Negro underworld of Charles-
ton; Lardner's What of It? was made up of miscellaneous
pieces of his fantastic satiric humor; Elinor Wylie's The Vene-
tian Glass Nephew had a hero made, and a heroine made over,
to order; Thornton Wilder's The Cabala was about the social
plots of an inner circle in Rome; Gertrude Stein published
in Paris her vast cadenced interlocking saga The Making of
Americans; William Carlos Williams retold stories from the
American tradition in the pungent vernacular of In the
American Grain. In 1926 Ernest Hemingway, suddenly
famous that year for The Sun Also Rises, about the alcoholic
expatriates in Paris, parodied various contemporaries, particu-
larly Sherwood Anderson, in The Torrents of Spring; Floyd
Dell in Love in Greenwich Village celebrated the Bohemian
quarter in New York which had become famous throughout
America; John Erskine chose a medieval story to retell in